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ABSTRACT 

Indian/Tribal Studies are the bedrock upon which 22 
tribally controlled community colleges have been built since the 
mid-1950s. These colleges have put substantial resources, personnel, 
and time into building Indian/Tribal Studies programs into flagship 
academic, cultural, and language institutes. They exhibit common 
traits including tribal charters and control; objectives committed to 
enhancement, preservation, and teaching of tribal culture and Indian 
studies; focus on transfer and vocational/occupation programs; and 
dedicated boards, faculties, administrators, and staff. Through 
development of remedial programs, Associate of Arts and Science 
Degree curricula for students transferring to four year systems, and 
vocational/occupation programs, tribal colleges have assisted in 
meeting challenges threatening to destroy their way of life: economic 
hardship, artificial governments, dependency on the welfare state, 
alcohol induced health problems, foreign religions, and poor 
educational attainment. While Indian/Native American Studies programs 
in most private or state higher educational institutions are among 
the first to feel the effects of retrenchment, such programs are 
treated with respect in tribally controlled schools and will emerge 
as natural leaders in the effort to provide Indian/Tribal Studies at 
the higher education level. Present and future success of tribal 
colleges is due to the advocacy developed by today's tribal college 
leadership in Washington, D.C. (NEC) 
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Indian/Tribal Studies Programs 



in the Tribally Controlled 
Community Colleges 



^ Wayne J* Stein 



There was a period of major growth within the community college 
system in the United States during the second half of the 1960's. Carried 
by this surge, a new phenomenon took place within the community college 
movement, the birth of tribally controlled community colleges (TCCC). 

First to pull the necessary resources together was the large, powerful 
Navajo Tribe located in New Mexico, Amona, Utah, and Colorado. The 
effort, led by Robert and Ruth Roessel, enlisted the help of community 
leaders, educators, tribal politicians, and combined funding from federal 
sources and private sources. The ability to organize and locate funding was 
a key to NCC'a early success, but an additional factor was the founders' 
decision to use Navajo philosophy and culture a» the bedrock of NCC'a 
educational mission. This decision set a precedent of success which the 
following TCCC's all emulated to a greater or lesser degree. 

Thirteen TCCC were chartered in the years between 1968 and 1975. 
The community college philosophy of service to the community, reflection 
of community educational needs in the curriculum, transferable general 
education curriculum, open door access to all community members and 
local governance lent itself well to the spirit of community still strong within 
most Indian tribal structures. 

Tribal colleges were established across the western half of the United 
States, Alaska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, and 
California. David Gipp of Standing Rock College, 1972; Jack Fiddler 
of Turtle Mountain Community College, 1972; Phyllis Howard of Fort 
Bethold Community College, 1973; Jerry Mohat and Lionel Bordeaux of 
Sinte Gleska College, 1970; Louie LaRose of Nebraska Indian Community 
College, 1972; David Riesling of D-Q University, 1970; Carol Juneau, 
B la defect Community College, 1974; were the e*rly pioneers of the tribal 
college movement. They and many others brought U> the tribal college 
movement a special dedication which when combined with the proper fiscal 
support explodes into a small but dynamic educational movement in Indian 
country. 

These early tribal colleges all had several common traits: 
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These common trait* have helped the TCCC overcome fceveral dlMinet 
problems. 

1980 enrollment* 

Tunis Mountain Community CoU*f«, 160 Full "Rm« 
PTE 

BUekfsst Community CoU*g«, 199 PTE 

Vhq Unlmtlty, 100 TO 

Dull Kfll/0 Mtmorisl Col!***, S3 PTE 

Collar* of G«o»do. 02 PTE 

LtitU Hoop Community Coilrf*. 33 FTE 

Nebmk* Indlsn Community CoU**». 129 FTE 

OgUU Ltkou CoU»g*. 226 FTE 

Slot* OMka 0>U*ay. 187 FTE 

Suodiof Rock CoU«f«. 123 PTE 

N«v»Jo Community CoU«i», 900 FTE 

These are low enrollment numbers when compared to the American 
Association of Community and Junior College a recommendations of 1,000 
FTEa to support a successful college. They overcame a hostile Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, which administers the TCCC's federal base support funds, 
and the economic poverty prevalent In the tribal communities. 

The northern plains tribes have a major commitment to education 
and this extends to higher education. Hie elders of the tribes have long 
recogclted that for a people to grow and prosper they must lake those 
aspects of other cultures that work well and emulate them. Sitting Bull 
told his people to take those things of the whit em an that would serve the 
Lakota well and discard those that were harmful. The high plains tribes 
have become masters at this practice and are matched by the Navajo in 
the Southwest, possibly this is the reason two-thirds of the TCCC are in 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

It is from this foundation that the different styles and methods of 
delivery of Indian/Tribal Studies Programs have developed and have grown 
within the tribal colleges. Navajo Community College led the way In the 
development of Indian/Tribal studies to build a Navajo/Indian Studies 
curriculum. They have established the importance of Navajo currict lum 
to NCC by giving real and philosophical support to the program. Navajo 
Medicine Men have been made a part of the staff and faculty of the cohVge 
and conduct classes and as traditional ceremonies on behalf of the college 
and its students. NCC has built from this fundamental base by developing 
a contemporary Indian Studies Department, integrated curriculum and t» 
NCC Press. 

Each one of the twenty-two tribally controlled community colleges and 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College of Canada have their own statement 
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on the role of Indian/Tribal Studies am! how thai role will he farrl*l forward 
In fulfilling the mMon of the college. 

SaUfth Kootenai College of Poison, Montana *tat*»i 'The eolleg* will 
help preserve the culture of the Sallsh anil Kootenai tribes by bringing 
elder* and tribal Mud it* into the college to »hara with the * ud*m*, To 
help tba young gain the nee#s*ary tribal knowledge and deration to th*n 
go with confidence Into lh*» larger world and mmmh To help present an 
accural a tailing of tribal history so Indian and non«lndian will have a better 
understanding of each othtr, thus creating harmony on the reservation." 
Turtle Mountain Community College, Beleourt, North Dakota Mate*: "The 
college will work to benefit all f JWtle Mountain Chippewa people and will 
reflect In all its curriculum the Indian peftpeaive,* Siote Gleska Cnll^gw, 
Mission, South Dakota states; "To impart and restore knowledge of certain 
aspects of Lakota Culture through the academic proceif and to provide 
basic education b non-Indian studies ao atudenU are well rounded in Lakota 
culture end higher education.** 

Indian/Tribal Studiea Programs play an important part in helping the 
tribes meet the challenge* which would destroy their way of life. In Indian 
country, the tribe la under continual attack. This attack it perpetuated in 
many forme; 

I. An «*n«nJc *Mdh U cripp)*) »ime»t b*>«od rrp»ln 

3. Artificial government* folded upon il»<» uUV* bjr the fedVr «l gm*mmo«u 

3. Dependency upon »H« welfare »Ule; 

4. Many Health problems of t*hkh »Iae>holl*m m»y be the *«r*u 

5. Foreign re%bo»; and, 

6. Generally poor educational ftiulnment »rof>o« tat ><mn*. 

Tlte colleges recognise these pressing problems and have addressed 
them. This has been done through the development of remedial programs 
to bring Indian students to the post-secondary level; Associate of Arts and 
Science Degree curriculum for those students transferring to four year higher 
education institutions; and vocational/occupation programs to help students 
enter directly into the job market. 

To give strength to all of these curricula the tribal colleges have reached 
into the communities and brought meaningful tribal studies to their students. 
They recognize that students will need more than academic or vocational 
tools to succeed in the competitive society surrounding their tribal way of 
life. Students will need to know who they are as an Indian person, what 
their tribe's culture Is and bow language helps to preserve all of these values. 

Several of the tribal colleges have built exceptional Indian/Tribal Stud- 
ies Programs which ore recognized on the national and international level of 
higher education. Navajo Community College, Stole Gleska College, Ogisia 
Lakota College, and Saliih Kootenai College are the leaders in this area. 
Sinte Gleska College ha* recently developed a summer institute devoted to 
Lakota and Indian Studies. It has the potential to grow under the leadership 
of President Lionel Bordeaux, Victor Douviilc, and Stanley Red Bird into 
a classic Indian Institute. These colleges have chosen to put substantial 
resources, personnel, and time into building their Indian/Tribal Studies 
Programs into flagship academic, cultural, and language institutes. Other 
tribal colleges have smaller more integrated Indian/Tribal Studies Programs 
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and • few, tueh »< Ttotte Mountain Community College, have eb*.**» 
totally integrate their Indian/Tribal Into th<* general mnlmlmn, 'ttwe ar» 
spwlfie IndiannVibal eours* w?k and integrated r**ur«e« in lb* human!* 
****** history, social seit>nee», psychology, religion, and *cl«*iu« curriculum, 
Whatever method rho*en t« deliver ih* Indian/Tribal Mudie* rorrittilnm. 
each of the college* ha* made it «n integt al part of their curriculum and 
college, 

The results of this integr atlon of Indian/Tribal •tudU* into the r*»!l«ee 
curriculum has pah) tlivUltntU to the college* and their tribe*, Student* 
have gained the necessary Intellectual tool* from the academic and vt*- 
catlonal/oecupatlonel curriculum and the pride, knowledge, and strength 
from the Indian/Tribal curriculum to succeed < Communities bw have an 
Intellectual forum outside of federal or tribal government to dit^o** ^tn> 
mental reform, economic development, community development and" other 
pressing concern* of the trine*. Hole model* «tn«l the word "ewlltfge* have be- 
come a part of the young** live* to a manner they can relate to and emulate. 
Major repositories of tribal knowledge, language, culture, and heritage are 
building in the college* and the true history of the tribe* are being told. 

To bring the Indian/Tribal Studle* Program* el the tribaliy controlled 
community collegea into perspective the non-Indian higher education insti- 
tution* must be briefly examined. Of the thi ee thousand, two- and four-year 
Institutions of higher learning In the United Statei a comparative few have a 
recognised Indian/Native American Studies Program or department. Mo*i 
of tbe*e are found in the west and none make Indian/Native American 
culture and heritage an Integral part of their philosophy or m'ailon state- 
ment. Indian/Native American Studies* Programs are not **en a* central 
to the rotation of the four-year institution and are considered peripheral to 
the student** educational need*. With few exception*, the Indian/Native 
American Studies Program* labor in ob#eurity and have little true support 
from central administration, faculty, or the Board of Regent*. 

This comparison demonttrate* that Indian/Tribal Studie* are the bed- 
rock upon which tribal college* have been bul,t, and which non-Indian 
Initiations have chosen to ignore. Accrediting agencies, such a* the North 
Central Association and Ne*<h Western Association have noted the following 
strengths from this philosophy of the tribal colleges: 

1 . Po*wri tU p ht k w ep hl caJ «Ut#««u «j>rW*t la trib*! cuhujw b«riug«; 

2. Major ©ommufllty tmpfxxt lor the dimOon the (nlta«* h**e tW-s to ««; 
sad, 

3. Eserpdoo*t)y dnik«U<d f*cu)ry commiti*! to Ui« mUiw of the «»U*t#. 

The cumnt era of fiscal retrenchment which has belabored higher ed- 
ucation across the country is also affecting the tribal colleges. However, 
a major difference become* apparent when examining where Institution* 
decide to cut back or cut out to make fiscal end* ro*eL. Non-Indian Invita- 
tion* look to small, politically vulnerable, eultural/cthn 1 ** study programs as 
prime area* for reduction or elimination. Indian/Native American Studies, 
Black Studies, Asian Studied, and Chicano Studies Programs are usually the 
first to feci the weight of institutional retrenchment. Not so In the uibai col- 
leges, bete Indian /Tribal Studies Programs are treated with respect and are 



usually one of the 1**1 |»!«t*?» **amltt**1 f**r po**ible rotbatk* there's a 
need to ret) tie* the Institution's budget. 

11***1 upcm iHt* tur#*nt trend in higher edt*r*t!on to rut lurk *>« it* 
aerviee*, It will develop that the mtly f*<*l support fur JndianrlVibal Stodi** 
i* in tr'hal r*4l*€es, Th«* proce** «4 <*l#t-tiun «| program* iu e>t>otimte and 
Id nit will be a natural one, institution* **||| rboose to fc"p i**"** rumnila 
tHey Mtl most valuable and « tn tbt« they see a* p*fiphefal to the 
institutional mission, 

Tribal colleges will emerge a* the natural leader* l#» the «fl««t *« p*<*« 7***1**0*0*9 m*? 
vide Iftdlan/Trtbat Studies m the higher salutation level. Thit outcome 
wit foretold when the first tribal tallage succeeded and became a r««*g» JJ^J^JJi^ 
nised {n»f itttikm of higher learoiftg, "i.fca** tribe* witbout tfibaily flbntreUad u^'^ 
community m\U&>* will have to rely on tribal elder* and total biMoriap* to 
preserve their language and heritage with minimal «od sporadic support of 
public and private higher education Institution*. Those trib** with tribal 
colleges will have an enthusiastic and ^Holarly effort to retain* impart to 
student*, and enrich the tribe's language, cult we, anil heritage. 

The present tneefii ant} future suj&e-s* of the tribal college* ll due to 
the advocacy developed by today's tribal e*>ll*ge leadership In Washington, 
D.C. Tliry have de\i»lop**l rapport am! support for tribal college* among 
thU nation's political leaden such at Senator Andrews, North Dakota; Sen- 
ator Burdick, North Dakota; Senator Meteber, Montana; Senator Abnor. 
South Dakota: ami Senator Simons, Illinois. ThU group of senators and 
tbetr staff* have carried tlw Hjgftt for fl*cal and moral support fur tribal 
ooll«^f!« many yf5ar* In Senate. Tb« Iteprefcentath-en in lite Ihh»m, car* 
rylnf the fight forward, haw been Heprftwrtttative Dorian, Monh Dakota; 
Representative Dawrhie; Representative Villoma, Montana; Rep.-e*enta* 
Uve KilJdee, Mkhliran, and their respective staffs. Tbe*e national leader* 
have reoofnlted the special plaoe the tribal «^4le^ei hs^ forged in Indian 
©©ontry and the real hope they bring to the tribes they serve. 

The oolUfti look forward to many years of suceess even as they struggle 
vrith today's fiscal problems. This irtwess is in no small part based upon the 
recognition of the unique and special role Indian/TVbal Studies will play in 
that aucoes*. Some may fail* others will grow and prosper, and more will 
spring up as tribe* strode to maintain their way in the face of huge odd* . 
Indian/Tribal Studies Programs will continue to provide the necessary glue 
to hold tribal collates together in the twenty-first century, 

Wmfim St*Cn, IVtls Mfiunttin Chippoum fmm W#lf /\w«r, ,V««**u. u pt+tiuty a 
4txtofl <*ndii*u in higher *4«t*tian st WtAifigto* $t*t* Unit*nity, f*rv*r re returning 
la ih* Unitmwy a# **nW «i Ptwiimi ofSuuuiini Wef* Cetkf in A*m\ &*h*u ferfit* 
year*. W* aim *»n**4 *» l*r#*i4**j of ih* Ame*ie*m /a4umi ffyi*** £«f*r*»wi Ce-«*«<m»m 
d*trt*4 1** t**uh#ru*mn *ffon #f th* 7hh*tiy C#*>»efiW Community CaSf* An w 
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